The Coming Day. 


MARCH, 1808. 


NEVER DARK TO GOD. 


SPoKEN AT CROYDON. 


‘The darkness and the light are both alike to Thee.’ 
-—PS. CXkxXix. 12. 


Tuis mighty psalm soars to a splendid height in 
its assertion of the omnipresence and omniscience 
of God. He searches us and knows us: He 
knows our very thoughts, even in their forming: 
He is aware of every word: He besets us behind 
and before, and His hand is ever upon us: if we 
ascended to heaven, He would, of course, be there ; 
but if we sank to hell, there also He would be: 
from Him, the blackest night hides not, but the 
night shineth as the day; the darkness and the 
light are both alike to Him. 

There is no way of understanding this, so long 
as we try to think of God as a person, in our sense 
of the word ‘person.’ In whatever sense He isa 
person, He is that in an infinitely higher and an 
entirely different sense; otherwise His awareness 
of everything could not be universal and absolute. 
And yet we can begin to comprehend it, with the 
help of Science. 

- We know that what we call ‘light’ and 
‘darkness’ are only effects in us of certain 
vibrations; and that these effects are entirely 
dependent upon what we call ‘the sense of sight,’ 
—in reality, upon the vehicle of the vibrations 
which we call the ‘eye’: but we also know that 
our range of vision is not the range of vision of 
Other animals or of insects, many of which can 
See in what we call ‘the dark,’ hear where we hear 
nothing, and hear nothing where we hear much, 
In fact, the world of phenomena is a world entirely 
conditioned by the range of each creature: and, 
to two creatures,—say a man and a moth—ina 
_ room or on Ben Nevis, the world might be in every 
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respect absolutely different, both as to light and 
shade, colour and size, substance and sound. We 
know also, or we may now very fairly admit, that 
if the vibrations which reach the brain through 
the eyes, and are there translated into light and 
form and colour, could reach the brain in some 
direct fashion, the brain might see without eyes, 
ay, and perhaps better, even seeing through solid 
substances and at long distances. May not elec- 
tricity without continuous wires help us to under- 
stand this? and, if so, are we not within 
measurable distance of understanding the scientific 
value of thought-transference and clairvoyance? 
What if our sense-organs are brakes, not horses ; 
limitations, not fully engaged forces ?—what if they 
hide more than they reveal, and merely equip us 
and adapt us for the lower range of earth-life, in a 
way that is good or necessary for us, as discipline ? 

Following this clue, we shall be able to at 
least begin to understand the enlarged life of an 
emancipated spirit, and to comprehend something 
of its enormously increased range. Follow that 
on, then, to perfection,—to One who has no sense- 
limitations, who knows no barriers, and wants no 
translations, who is, therefore, in immediate 
vibratory contact with everything, and is, in the 
deepest sense, immanent in everything, with an 
awareness that is as perfect in the petal of a weed 
as in the spirit of a Christ. What is that but 
God? We cannot, of course, grasp it, but we 
can, by slow stages, just begin to comprehend it. 
Can we expect at present to do more than that ? 
Such a Being, then, would be present everywhere, ~ 
and would be everywhere receptive and responsive ; 
to whom, indeed, the darkness and the light would 
be both alike. : 

But, it is of the highest importance to re- 
member that when we think of God and the spirit- 
sphere we get into a region which is not that of 
what we call ‘phenomena’ at all. We must then 
make an effort to conceive of a universe in which 
mind and soul are everything, and in which mind 
and soul are, as it were, their own phenomena, 
because states of mind and spiritual conditions 
determine everything,—where the equivalents of 
light and darkness may be love and hate, and 
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where even the equivalents of nearness and 
distance may be harmony and discord. This may 
entirely explain such sayings as—‘ Cast into outer 
darkness’ and ‘ The city had no need of the sun 
and moon to shine in it, for the glory of God was 
its light.’ If this is so, what a glorious meaning 
shines out from the two sayings when brouglhit 
together ;—‘ God is love’ and ‘ God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all’! 

There is another application of the saying, 
that ‘the darkness and the light are both alike to 
Him.’ In one sense, all things are the same to the 
All-perfect. We may just begin to see that here. 
The ill-conditioned and lower-grade amongst men 
dislike and resent many things which only make a 
finer and wiser being smile, or which even suggest 
a touch of pathos to one who has gone far afield 
and has had many and rich experiences of life. 
An All-perfect Being may see all light where we 
see strong contrasts. With Him, truly, ‘the night 
shineth as the day,’ because He understands. He 
must be aware that the yell of the savage is as 
natural to the savage as is the prayer of the saint 
to the saint. ‘Did He who made the lamb make 
thee ?’ asked William Blake, when thinking of the 
tiger. Yes, assuredly: and, in a way, the growl of 
the tiger, lusting for blood, is as natural as the 
bleat of the lamb, longing for its mother. Jesus 

and the thief that reviled him may, in a sense, be 
both alike to the All-knowing. 

Does this, then, leave God passionless and 
without a moral sense? No: and here again we 
may just begin to see and feel the precious clue 
which will enable us to reach the glorious idealism 
of the fact, that ‘He doeth all things well.’ There 
is much in the history of the world to support us 
in taking this view, even of its misery. We see it 
‘in the long run,’ as we say, in many ways. Even 
in our own short lives, how many so-called miseries 
lead to mercies! how many losses shew the way to 
gains! misfortunes are often blessings in process 
of production,—or hurts in one way that help in 
another. And, how true that is on the large scale, 
let that divine angel, Evolution, explain. 

It is even so with regard to much that we call 
“sin,’ which is, often, only the first rough draft of 
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virtue or ineffective and misdirected good. How 
many vices are only clumsy, foolish. or indis- 
criminating applications of virtues! Or they are 
sharp lessons and sorrowful experiments. Begin 
at the beginning, with what we call ‘the naughty 
child,’ or the wilful and obstinate boy. Why, even 
poor human wisdom and insight may, as a rule, see 
here the blest beginnings of good. ‘A bad boy’ 
is a most interesting creature, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, a most hopeful one. This stubborn 
will, this fiery temper, this dogged personality,— 
what fine prophecies! what precious forces! Do 
not try to break that will: better break his neck, 
as Theodore Parker said. Guard it, cherish it, 
utilise it, guide it! How can you expect the 
inexperienced boy to comprehend his power, to 
know his limits, to manage his personal estate, all 
at once? And so on through all the octaves of 
what we call ‘sin.’ All are on pilgrimage to an 
ideal; and that ideal will be reached in the end: 
for even of the vicious it shall be true that they, 
through much tribulation, will enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. ; 

Is not the same true of the paganisms, the 
idolatries of the world? We talk foolishly of the 
heathen ‘going down to perdition.’ It is much 
more reasonable and religious to say that, in the 
eyes of God, the poor pagan, prostrate before his. 
ugly idol, may be as much in the light as the 
highly-trained clerical person with his pretty 
musical intonings in Westminster Abbey :—more 
so, perhaps; for the idolater means it all intensely, 
while the dainty music man at the Abbey may-not 
mean it at all. Truly, to the heavenly Father, the. 
darkness and the light are both alike—where they 
are not reversed. The pagan, out of the fulness 
of his heart, writes a blurred letter to the Great’ 
Spirit, and errs only in the direction upon the 
envelope. Do you think the all-wise and all-pitiful 
Father will despise it or ignore it for that ? 

There is one thought more. What we call 
‘death’ is, alas! almost universally regarded as. 
the densest darkness. It isa pitiful error. Death 
is most: blessed light: and there is no angel more 
beautiful than the angel which kisses the failing 
breath away. The greatest and sorrowfulest 
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illusion in life is, that beyond the hiding veil itis 
dark. We pray against sudden death; and truly 
we do well, if we consider the shock it may be to 
survivors. But if that great boon could be mine, 


without involving too much misery for others, Il 


would pray earnestly for it, if I thought prayer 
would be of any avail. With a strong, exultant 
step I would fain pass away at a bound into the 
glorious light of the other side. But, be that as it 
may, it is a precious faith that, as to death also, it 
is greatly true that, to the Father, ‘the darkness 
and the light are both alike.’ How little we know! 
how little we see! To us, the darkness is very 
real: but, for Him,—our guide, protector, saviour 
—‘the night shineth as the day.’ 


THE MODERN MAN’S BELIEF. 


SPOKEN AT CROYDON. 


‘Siens of the Times’ are always enlightening : 
and are occasionally of first-class importance. 
Rightly read, they shew the progress we are 
making and the direction in which we have to go. 

In our day, and right at the present moment, 
these ‘signs’ abound. High and low, they seem 
everywhere. As students here, we have had to 
take notice of them ; and the objects of our study 
have appeared in places as far apart and as 
different as the Church Congress and a Scotch 
Presbytery, Westminster Abbey and a Baptist 
Chapel, a learned book or a popular newspaper. 
Everywhere the old things are passing away: all 
things are becoming new. 

To-day it is again a popular newspaper. ‘The 
Christian World,’ much as some learned folk may 
‘take no account of it, is one of the greatest forces 
in the theological world. It not only has an 
enormous cir¢ulation, but it goes into all religious 
camps, Church and Dissent; and hundreds of 
thousands of religious people are very strongly 
influenced by it. At one time it was the object of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s admiration, but he lived to fear it 
and denounce it: for, to tell the plain truth, ‘ The i 
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Christian World’ has made it almost unnecessary 
to have a Unitarian newspaper. 

It was not altogether surprising, then, that, a 
week or two ago, it gave the place of honour to the 
record of an interview with Professor Max Muller 
who spoke his mind on most of the vital religious 
subjects of the day. ‘It was not altogether sur- 
prising,’ but it is, nevertheless, a very significant 
‘sign of the times.’ 2 

Of course Professor Max Muller’s opinions are 
known to be both scholarly and rational, but I am 
not aware that ke has ever made such a compre- 
hensive and yet such a crisp confession of faith. 
He is essentially a fair type of the distinctly 
modern man, and I think his confession of faith 
may be fairly cited as the modern man’s belief. 
As such I shall treat it, putting the whole of this 
interesting and important conversation into the 
form of a representative rather than a personal 
statement, every part of which, however, shall be 
practically taken from ‘ The Christian World.’ 

The modern man, then, says:—My interest in 
all religions is chiefly historical. I want to. see 
what has been in order to understand what is. 
There is no race without religion, and, as even St. 
Augustine said, there is no religion without some 
grains of truth in it. Our religion is certainly 
better and purer than others, but in the essential 
points, all religions have something in common. 
They all start with the belief that there is some- 
thing beyond, and they are all attempts to reach 
out to it. 

The old distinction between human guesses and _ 
divine revelations must go. There is only one re- 
velation—the revelation within us, which is much 
better than any revelations that come from with- 
out. Why should we look for God and listen for 
His voice outside us only, and not within us? 
The true temple of God is the human soul: the 
kingdom of God is within. 

It may be said that we need the: external and > 
special revelation in order to authoritatively inform 
us concerning immortality: but no external 
revelation could make us believe that. It must 
come from within. We believe in continuity of 
life, not because somebody says it, but because we 
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feelit. It is the only way. Andscience is greatly 
helping us. In fact, the only tenable notion of im- 
mortality is the scientific one. The modern man 
says: If there is continuity in the world every- 
where, why should there be a wrench and 
annihilation only with us? It will be as it has 
been—that is the lesson we learn from nature: 
how it will be we are not meant to know. Darwin 
has taught us to believe in continuity, and why 
not the continuity of the self,—of the conscious 
personality which is, so far as we know, the 
highest achievement of nature ? There is the 
possibility of the individual being absorbed in the 
the sum-total of being, which, as a whole, might 
be self-conscious. But of course, in that case, 
personality, as we understand it, would be lost. I 
believe in the continuity of self. If there were an 
annihilation or complete change of our individual 
self-consciousness we might become somebody else, 
but we should not be ourselves. I have no doubt 
of the persistence of the individual after death, as 
we callit. I cannot imagine the very crown and 
flower of creation being destroyed by its author. 
_I do not say it is impossible; it is not for us to say 
yes or no; we have simply to trust, but that trust 
or faith is implanted in us, and is strengthened by 
everything around us. 

Then, to go back to the idea of a special and 
miraculous revelation, the modern man has his 
very plain answer to the question :—‘ Looking out 
upon the sacred books of all ages and nations, how 
do you regard the Bible? _Is it inspired, or does it 
contain a revelation in an altogether special sense ?’ 
The answer is something like this :—Inspiration 
relates to spiritual value. There are higher and 
lower inspirations. The Old Testament must be 
taken on its merits, with other religious writings. 
So far as the Christian Scriptures contain the 
doctrines of Christ they are inspired by Christ, 
and inasmuch as Christ stands much higher than 
the ancient sages and prophets, of course they are 
inspired in a higher sense. We now understand 
how sacred writings came into existence. Every 
religion begins with the teaching of one man, who 
attaches to himself a select few—twelve or some 
other number. At first there is no need of writing ; 
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the initial stage of every religion is one of oral 
tradition, of conversation between those who 
believe in the same teacher, and those who believe 
not yet. Itisin the second and third generation 
that the need of a written record is felt. Our 
gospels are not the gospels of, but ‘ according to’ 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. What they believe 
St. John to have told them, that they wrote 
down. 3 

It follows that, so far from error being excluded 
by this process of the writing down of traditions, 
it opens the door for all kinds of misunderstanding 
and mistake. An excellent illustration of this is 
the crucial one of the story of the miraculous birth 
of Christ. Similar stories abound in the sacred 
books of the East. In every religion there is the 
same desire for a pure birth ;—as if there could be 
an impure birth! As if there could ever be a 
maculate conception! If it is not maculate in the 
eyes of the Author of all things, why should it be 
so in ours? To talk of an immaculate con- 
ception is simply an insult to the Author of our 
existence. 

The story of the ascension of Jesus is a similar 
case in point. The story as told suggests a bodily 
ascension, just as a previous story suggests a 
bodily resurrection. But this is a gross misappre- 
hension. What could be more grotesque than the 
uprising of the physical body and its disappearance 
in the clouds? But what more beautiful than the 
idea of the entry of Jesus into spirit-life with his 
Father in Heaven? 

We must make all these things reasonable, 
this modern man goes on to say, or face the 
fact that belief in them will one by one drop out 
altogether. And they can be made reasonable, 
for there is reason at the heart of them all, as all 
religions testify. 

Then comes the crucial question; ‘ Was 
Christ, then, only a man like ourselves ?* 
Here is the answer;— What for us can there 
be higher than a man? Angels we have 
never seen, nor anything higher than man. 
That is what Christ himself has taught us; 
he calls us his brothers and the sons of the 
same Father. What can be higher? He does 
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not claim for himself a nature different from ours. 
Take his own account of himself: ‘I go to my 
Father and your Father,’ ‘I and the Father are 
one.’ We must not make him contradict himself, 
though no doubt there are slight contradictions in 
the gospels, as we have them. Therein is the 
advantage of studying other religions; we learn 
how such contradictions arise without anything 
fraudulent in them. 

Of course this suggests the question ;—‘ Are 
we then going to eliminate altogether the super- 
natural?’ The modern answer to that is ;—There 
is no such thing as the supernatural; all is natural: 
or, if one cared to put it the other way, it might be 
said that all is supernatural, if by ‘ supernatural’ 
one meant the wonderful, the unaccountable :— 
just as one might say, ‘ All is miraculous,’ and for 
the same reason. If we consider how we came 
here, what we are, what we are meant for, surely 
there is enough to be astonished at and to call 
wonderful. Why should we crave for little 
miracles? The mira, the real wonders, are always 
there, but we do not see them; so we make for 
ourselves little miracles. 

Then, finally, so far as doctrine is concerned, 
what about eternal punishment? The phrase 
wants elucidating. We have been used to asso- 
Ciating ‘eternal punishment’ with devils, and 
torture, and sheer purposeless misery. But what 
if we associate it with a merciful God, and law, 
and the blessed order and harmony of the universe ? 
Then we might all say with Max Muller ;—Every 
act, good or evil, must carry its consequences, 
and the fact that our punishment will go on for 
ever seems to me to bea proof of the everlasting 
love of God. Punishment may vary greatly in its 
nature; there may be a great deal of love in 

‘punishment ; there certainly is in the punishment 
which our deeds bring upon us. For any evil 
deed to go unpunished would be to destroy the 
moral order of the universe. Just as the stone 
thrown into the water goes on for ever drawing 
circles, so it is natural to suppose we shall always 
remain under the influence of our deeds. I should 
say the whole world would fall to pieces if we gave 

up the idea, in my sense of the word, of eternal 
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punishment, which, coming from God, must be 
eternal correction and eternal reward. 

Then follows, finally, the modern man’s glance 
at the future. Seeing that the old things are 
passing away, and that all things are becoming 
new, what may we expect? Is it going to be 
better or worse? The true modern answer is 
‘Better,’ yes, better and better, and always better. 
The religion of the future will be simpler. We 
shall get rid of much, but only because we have 
learnt much. 

In everyday life, when we want to know 
what to do, what to say, we do not need to think 
of Pontius Pilate or Barabbas; we ought to think 
of one short sentence, ‘Love your neighbour as 
yourself.’ That is very short, but it is as large as 
the world. The shorter a creed is the better and 
the truer. We have Thirty-nine Articles, and 
hardly one of them contains anything about 
religion. They contain plenty of theology—the 
result of compromises between different parties— 
but of religion, love of our neighbour, love of God, 
not a word. And yet they are called the articles 
of our faith ! . . 

With ordinary plain folks, religion is getting 
simpler, but not with bishops and deans, nor with 
the Pope, says Max Muller. The Pope goes on 
adding article to article, and thinks he is improving 
the Christian religion, when, in reality, he is 
spoiling it. 

Unfortunately, there is a very abundant 
growth of theology, which is apt to smother 


religion. That is the case even in Oxford. But ~ 


religion can’t be killed, though it may be smothered 
for a time by theology. 

Definite belief in specific doctrines is de- 
cidedly dwindling. For instance, if you get a man 
or woman by himself or herself and ask, Do you 
really believe that Christ went up through the 
stratum of clouds and arrived at a certain star? 
they are offended at the very suggestion. I have 
known a good many young men who have lived to 
become deans and bishops and archbishops, and 
when they were young men they were just like 
others, rational and honest, says Max Muller. 

What a tremendously hard hit at ‘deans and 
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bishops and archbishops’! Well, it must be 
difficult to sit in the front pew, and keep from 
fidgeting ! 

All this is very consoling to us, in one way, 
but not in another :—consoling, inasmuch as it so’ 
entirely endorses and justifies everything we feel it 
to be our duty to say here; and yet not consoling, 
in so far as we know that while these reasonable 
thoughts are shared by so many in all the churches, 
say in Croydon, this is the only church here 
which frankly and consistently avows them. We 
do not get our rights: we do not gather in our 
own: and we naturally feel that this is so much 
waste of material and loss of power. 

Of course we know that, in the end, the truth 
will live and the false will die, but that does not 
quite content us. We shall not be here to see it : 
and we naturally want to do our work and take 
our wages now. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


[Colonel Ingersoll lately gave, in Chicago, one of his 
tremendously clever lectures :—a trenchant attack upon the 
Church, in reply to its claims to divine inspiration and 
guidance. Scorn and humour, wit and eloquence, pathos and 
audacity, learning and licence, rush and glow, from beginning 
to end. Here is a portion, a very small portion, of his indict- 
ment of the Church.] 

Wuat has the Church done ? 

It gave us, I admit, the history of the world, 
of the stars, of the beginning of all things! It 
taught the geology of Moses, the astronomy of 
Joshua and Elijah. It taught the ‘fall of man’ | 
and the atonement ; proved that a Jewish carpenter 
was God; established the existence of purgatory, 
hell and heaven. I admit it pretended to have a 
revelation from God, the scriptures, in which could 
be found all knowledge—everything that man could 
need in the journey of life. Nothing outside of 
the inspired book, except legends and prayers, could 
be of any value. Books that contradicted the 
Bible were hurtful; those that agreed with it were 
useless. Nothing was of importance except faith, 
credulity, belief. The Church said; ‘ Let philo- 
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sophy alone; count your beads; say your prayers ; 
ask no questions ; fall upon your knees; shut your 
eyes ; save your souls.’ 

What has the Church done? 

For centuries it kept the earth flat, for centuries 
it made all the hosts of heaven travel about this 
grain of sand. It pretended to have a revelation 
from God. It knew the road to eternal joy, the 
way to death. It preached salvation by faith, and 
declared that only orthodox believers could become 
angels, and all thinkers would be damned. It knew. 
this, and so knowing it became the enemy of 
discussion, of investigation, of thought. Why 
investigate, why discuss if you know? Why 
think, if you are certain? It sought to enslave 
the world. It appealed to force. It unsheathed 
the sword, lighted the fagot, forged the chain, 
built the dungeon, erected the scaffold, invented 
and used the instruments of torture. It branded, 
maimed and mutilated ; it imprisoned and tortured ; 
it blinded and burned, hanged and crucified, and 
utterly destroyed millions of men and women. It 
touched every nerve of the body, produced every 
pain that can be felt, every agony that can be 
endured; and it did this ‘to preserve what is 
called the truth of God, to destroy heresy and 
doubt, and to save, if possible, a few shrivelled souls. 

It was honest; it was honest. I[ admit it. 
But it was necessary to prevent the development 
of the brain, to arrest all progress ; and to do this 
the Church used all its power. If men were 
allowed to think and to express their thoughts they 


would fill their minds and the minds of others ~ 


with doubt. If they were allowed to think they 
would investigate; they might contradict the 
creed ; they might dispute the words of priests ; 
they might defy the Church. 

[Then came, like a whirlwind, the answer to 
the question, ‘Whom shall we thank?’ There is 
exaggeration in it, and bias; but, in the main, a 
mighty tide of truth.] 

If we cannot thank the orthodox churches, 
whom shall we thank ? 

Let us see what the worldly have done; what 
has been accomplished by those not ‘ called,’ not. 
‘set apart,’ not ‘ inspired,’ not filled with the Holy 
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Ghost, not born twice; by those who were 
neglected by all the gods. Let us see what they 
have done. 

Passing over the Hindus, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks and Romans, their poets, philosophers and 
metaphysicians, we will come to what may be 
called modern times. 

In the 1oth century after Christ, the Saracens, 
governors of a vast empire, established colleges in 
Mongolia, in Tartary, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, North Africa, Morocco, Fez and in Spain. 
The region owned by the Saracens was greater 
than the Roman Empire. In the day of their 
glory they not only had colleges but they had 
observatories. The sciences were taught. They 
introduced the ten numerals by which the higher 
branches of mathematics became possible. They 
taught algebra and trigonometry ; they understood 
cubic equations ; they made catalogues and maps 
of the stars: gave to the great stars the names 
that they still bear; they ascertained the size of 
the earth ; determined the obliquity of the ecliptic : 
fixed the length of the year. They calculated 
equinoxes, solstices, conjunctions and eclipses; 
they constructed astronomical instruments; they 
made clocks; they were the inventors of the pen- 
dulum ; they originated chemistry ; they were the 
first to publish pharmacopoeias and dispensatories. 

In mechanics they determined the laws of 
falling bodies. They understood the mechanical 
powers, and the attraction of gravitation. They 
taught hydrostatics, and they determined the 
specific gravity of bodies; and in optics they dis- 
covered that a ray of light did not proceed from 
the eye to an object, but from the object to the eye. 

They were manufacturers of cotton, of leather, 
of paper, of steel. They gave us the game of 
chess. They produced romances, novels, essays, 
and in their schools they taught the modern 
doctrine of evolution and development. They 
anticipated Darwin and Spencer. 

These people were not Christians. They were 
the followers, for the most part, of an impostor, of 
a pretended prophet of a pretended God; and yet 
_ while the true Christians, the men selected by the 
true God, the men filled with the Holy Ghost, 
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were tearing out the tongues of heretics, these 
wicked wretches were irreverently tracing the 
orbits of the stars. While the true believers were 
flaying philosophers and extinguishing the eyes of 
thinkers, these godless followers of Mohammed 
were founding colleges, collecting manuscripts, in- 
vestigating the facts of nature and giving their 
attention to science. But it is only fair to say that 
afterwards superstition did its perfect work. The 
followers of Mohammed became the enemies of 
science and hated facts as intensely, as ignorantly 
and as honestly as Christians. Whoever has a 
revelation from God will defend it, will abhor 
reason, will deny facts. 

But it is well to know in this day of thankful- 
ness that we are indebted to the Moors, to the 
Mohammedans, for having laid the foundations of 
science. It is well to know that the seeds of 
thought were sown in our minds by the Greeks and 
Romans, and that our literature came from those 
seeds. The great literature of our language is 
Pagan in its thought, Pagan in its beauty, Pagan 
in its perfection. It is well to know that Mo- 
hammedans were the friends of science when 
Christians were its enemies: and how consoling it 
is to think that the friends of science—the ones 
who educated their fellows—are now in hell, and 
that the men whopersecuted and killed philosophers 
are now in heaven ! 

Christianity was in existence for fifteen 
hundred years before there was an astronomer in 
Christendom, before there was a follower of Christ 
who knew the shape of the earth: and the earth 
was demonstrated to be a globe, not bya pope, not 
by a cardinal, not by a bishop, not by a collection 
of clergymen, not by the ‘ called,’ not by the ‘set 
apart,’ but by a sailor. 

Magellan left Seville, Spain, August 10, 1519 ; 
sailed west and kept sailing west until the ship 
reached Seville, the port it left, on the 7th of 
September, 1522. The world had been circum- 
navigated. The earth was known to be round. 
There had been a dispute between the holy 
scriptures and a sailor, and the fact took the 
sailor’s side. 

In 1543 Copernicus published his book, ‘On 
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the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies.’ He had 
some idea of the vastness of the stars, of the 
astronomical spaces, of the insignificance of this 
world. 

Toward the close of the 16th century, Bruno, 
one of the greatest men this world has produced, 
gave his thoughts to his fellow-men. He taught 
the plurality of worlds. He was a Pantheist, an 
Atheist, an honest man. He called the Catholic 
church the ‘ Triumphant Beast.’ He was impris- 
oned for many years, tried, convicted, and on the 
16th day of February, in the year of grace 1600, 
burned in Rome by men filled with the Holy 
Ghost, burned on the spot where now his monu- 
ment stands. Bruno, the noblest, the greatest of 
all the martyrs; the only one who ever suffered 
death for what he believed to be simply the truth; 
‘the only martyr who had no heaven to gain, no 
hell to shun, no God to please. He was nobler 
than inspired men. Grander than prophets, 
greater than apostles, above all the theologians of 
the world, above the makers of creeds, above the 
founders of religions, rose this serene, this unselfish, 
this intrepid man. He thought death was the end, 
and yet, rather than stain the whiteness of his soul 
by denying what he believed to be true, he suffered 
death. 

Christians, followers of Christ, murdered this 
incomparable man. These Christians were true to 
their creed. They believed that faith would be 
rewarded with eternal joy and doubt punished 
with eternal pain. They werelogical. They were 
pious and pitiless; they were devout ‘and devilish ; 
they were meek and malicious ; they were religious 
and revengeful; loving with their, mouths and 
hating with their hearts: and yet, honest victims 
of ignorance and fear, 

In 1610, on the night of January 7, Galileo 
demonstrated the truth of the Copernican system, 

_and in 1632 published his work on ‘The System of 
_the World ;’ and what did the church do? 

; Galileo was arrested, imprisoned, forced to 
fall upon his knees, and with his hand upon the Bible 
recant. For ten years kept in prison—for ten 
years, until released by the pity of death ; then 
the church—men filled with the Holy Ghost— 
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denied his body burial in consecrated ground. It 
was feared that his dust might corrupt the bodies 
of those who had persecuted him. 

In 1609 Kepler published his book, ‘ Motions of 
the Planet Mars.’ He knew of the attraction of 
gravitation and that it acted in proportion to mass 
and distance. Kepler announced his Three Laws 
and found they mathematically expressed the 
relation of distance, mass and motion. Nothing 
greater has been accomplished by the human 
mind. The third law of Kepler, I am inclined to 
think, is the greatest triumph of the human intellect. 

Men began to see that the operations of 
Nature were not subject to interference; that 
eclipses were not caused by the wrath of God ; 
that comets had nothing to do with the destruction 
of empires or the death of kings; that the stars 
wheeled in their orbits without regard to the 
actions of men. In the sacred East the dawn of 
‘science appeared. 

A few years ago a few men became wicked 
enough to use their senses: wicked enough to 
look ; wicked enough to listen. They began to 
see ; they began to reason. They forgot heaven 
and hell long enough to take some interest in this 
world. They began to examine soils and rocks. 
They noticed what had been done by rivers and 
seas. They found out something about the crust 
of the earth. They found that most of the rocks 
had been stratified and deposited in water. They 
found that these rocks put together would make 
70,000 feet in thickness. They found that the 
coal was once vegetable matter. They made the 
best calculations they could. They found that it 
would require many million years to produce this 
coal. 

They examined the chalk cliffs; they found 
they were composed of microscopic shells of minute 
organisms, that is to say, of the atoms of these 
shells, or dust ; that this had settled over areas as 
large as Europe and in some places the chalk was 
a mile in depth; and that this required many 
millions of years. Lyell, the highest authority on 
the subject, says that it must have required, to 
cause the changes that we know, at least two 
hundred million years. 
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Think of these vast deposits caused by the 
slow falling of infinitesimal atoms of impalpable 
dust, through the silent depths of ancient seas! 
Think of the microscopical forms of life, con- 
structing their minute houses of lime, giving life to 
‘others, leaving their mansions beneath the waves, 
and so through countless generations building the 
foundations of islands and of continents. 

Go back of all life that we now know —back of 
all the flying lizards, the armoured monsters, the 
hissing serpents, the fanged horrors ; back of the 
Laurentian rocks to the eozoon, the first of living 
things that we have found; go back of all moun- 
tains, seas and rivers, back to the first in- 
crustation of the molten world; go back of 
wave of fire and robe of flame, back, back to the 
time when all the substance of the earth blazed in 


' the glowing sun with all the stars that now wheel 


about the central fire; go back; think of the days 
and nights that lie between! Think of the cen- 
turies, like withered leaves of time, that strow the 
desert of the past! Think, think of the countless 
ages ! 

Nature does not hurry. Time cannot be 
wasted—cannot be lost. The future remains 
eternal and all the past isas though it had not been 
—just as though it weretobe. Theinfinite knows 
neither loss nor gain. 

We know something of the history of the 
world. The worldly have told ittous. Weknow 
something of the human race; and we know that 
man has lived and struggled through want and war, 
through pestilence and famine, through ignorance 
and crime, through fear and hope, on the old 
earth for millions and millions of years. 

At last, at last we know that the infallible 
popes, and the countless priests and clergymen, the 
gentlemen who were ‘called,’ the gentlemen who 
were filled with the Holy Ghost; we know that 
presidents of colleges, we know that kings, 
emperors and executives of nations—we know that 
they mistook the blundering guesses of ignorant 
savages for the wisdom of an infinite God. 

At last we know that the story of creation, of 
the beginning of things, as told in the ‘sacred 
book,’ is not only untrue, but infinitely absurd and 
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idiotic. Now we know that the inspired writers. 
did not know and that the God who inspired them 
did not know. 

We are no longer misled by myths and 
legends. We rely on facts. The world is our 
witness and the stars testify for us. 


PRESS ON! 


Nores oF A STUDY FOR THE New YEAR. 


‘ This one thing I do, forgetting those things which 


are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 


which are before, I press on. —Philippians iii. 13. 


A cGLorious message for the New Year! Life is: 
a ceaseless journey, whether we observe it or not, 
comprehend it or not, like it or not. Time simply 
moves us on, and all that is left to us is to grasp. 
the fact and make the right calculations concern- 


ing it. The New Year is only a serious reminder. ~ 


- It is not a fresh start. It is only a bend in the 
road. 

The philosophy of life is to adjust one’s-self 
to the facts of the journey ;—to make it all con- 
sciously progressive, orderly and a unity ;—not to 
mentally linger; to muddle up past, present and 
future ;—to fret and worry and delay. 

This wonderful law of ‘Press on’ is urgent 
everywhere: and a right blessed law itis. And 
yet we never cease to ask,—‘ Why did not the. 
Almighty make men perfect at once?’ We might 
as well ask why he did not make man three score 
years and ten at once! Even the Almighty needs. 
to adopt processes. But what if He is not 
Almighty in relation to everything ? Besides, the 
best half of life’s interests and enjoyments come of 
processes and enterprises. Even in seeing a play, 
we are not so foolish as to ask for the last Act,, 
without Acts I. and II. 

Is it not a palpable law of life that stagnation 
comes with the end of possibility? We see this. 
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law of ‘Press on’ at work in relation to science 
and art. The creators and guides are they who 
refuse to bind themselves to the past. ‘ Reaching 
forward to the things that are before, I press on,’ 
says the true genius. This is signally true in 
manufacture and commerce. Old machinery, old 
ships and old methods mean not economy but 
ruin. We see the same law at work in politics, 
and entirely apart from our choice. There is no 
‘divine right of kings’: and there is no divine 
right for any form of government, or any monopoly. 
Nature works for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Stagnation in the nation means oppres- 
sion on the throne. 

Bring this home, then, to religion and the 
Church. Does the law break down here? 
Authority says ‘ Yes.’ Nature and history, God 
and the heretics, say ‘No.’ The denial of the law 
of ‘Press on’ is fundamental to orthodoxy, and 
therefore, in the end, rnust be fatal to it. 


All religions come from one source — the 
human consciousness, human experience, and 
human competitions and comparisons. 


The history of religion belongs to the same 
category as the history of civilisation. May we 
not even say that the history of religion is the 
history of civilisation? The Bible itself is a 
striking instance of the law of ‘ Press on..—‘A 
progressive revelation’ they say. Yes; but in- 
stead of ‘revelation,’ say ‘insight.’ Did not Jesus 
say ;—‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.’ That wonderful 
‘ But I say unto you’ was the new man’s claim to 
walk in the new light. 


A rather satirical writer lately put. this well,— 
half apologising for the old Bible as a useful and. 
_ necessary lesson book. 


In the state of Ignorance and Materialism in which the 
human race has been so long, they could only understand 
materialistic teaching—and, as long as they were true to the: 
dim Light they had, God blessed them through that. Now, 
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the Light is pouring in upon men, and they are responsible for 
using it. 

Some of the very worst mistakes that man has made, 
some of the most revolting doctrines that have been manufac- 
tured and believed have been used, in Divine Mercy, as a 
check, or as a help to human ignorance in its helplessly 
unspiritual condition, very much as rhymes and alphabets 
and roughly drawn sketches on a blackboard are used to 
instruct little children. ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ did not 
teach children Astronomy, but it taught them to look at and 
observe the stars in their infancy, to wonder about them, and 
wish to hear more about them; and : 

‘ Mary had a little lamb 
With wool as white as snow’ 

did not teach Natural History, but its tendency was to incline 
little children to be kind to animals. The great mistake is 
that instead of turning to the Light, and to the teaching of 
the New Age, and being willing to press on to more know- 
ledge and more power—people decline to grow up, and prefer 
to sit and listen to Religious teachers (so-called), who 
perpetually babble, ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ and the 
other Nursery Rhymes and Legends, and never lead them on 
into any more advanced teaching at all! 


That is partly banter, but it is entirely true; 
and the moral surely is that we ought to be very 
thankful that our ‘Mary had a little lamb’ days 
are over, and that we are the pioneers of the 
manhood religion of the world. 

We must welcome this divine law of life, and 
intelligently co-operate with the divine forces that 
urge us to ‘Press on. And there must be no 
‘closed questions ’—not one ! 

And now, what a blessed thing to apply 
this to the individual life, considered as a whole ! 
Ever to press on to what is before, assured that 
it is better—always better. O what a joy that is! 

So, when the last year comes—the last day— 
the last hour—to gird up one’s-self, and go forth, 
without fear;—this the sublime death-song 
turned into the great psalm of life ;—‘ Now, one — 
thing I do: forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forward to the things which are 
before, I press on !’ 
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YOUNG BLACKGUARDS AT PLAY. 
Tue ‘Humanitarian League’ is sending out a 
useful criticism of the nasty doings of the ‘ young 
gentlemen’ at Eton College. We very gladly help 
to spread abroad the following :— 

‘ With the commencement of the Lent school- 
time, Dr. Warre’s ‘‘infants,’ who have to be so 
tenderly protected from the wicked habit of betting, 
have again returned to the manly pastime of 
“breaking up” hares. “On January 22nd,” says 
the Eton College Chronicle. “the Eton College 
Hounds began their season by meeting at Upton 
Church.’”” Whether a benediction was here pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Dr. Hornby, provost, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Warre, head master, is not stated ; 
but from this consecrated ground the sport was 
auspiciously commenced. ‘Getting on the line of 
a hare just outside the park, we ran her inside, 
and after being much bothered with rabbits, killed 
her.” 

‘January 25th was a blank day, ‘‘in all pro- 
bability owing to the fact that the Queen’s” had 
come over that country only a few hours before. 

‘On January 29th ‘we killed her in the 
open,” after a run of 45 minutes. On February 
ist, ‘ our hare ran very fast up to Burnham village. 

After a long cast, we were just going to 
give it up, when hounds spoke to her in the garden 
of Burnham Priory, and running up the garden, 
she jumped up in the middle of the pack, and ran 
down the park into the gardens the other side of 
the road, where we were obliged to whip off, as it 
was quite dark. This was very hard luck, as with 
a little more light we must have killed. Time, 
i hr. 30 mins.” 

‘Is it not about time that Dr. Warre also 
“whipped off’? his young barbarians from this 
blackguardly amusement? Or, failing this, that 
the Committee of the Windsor and Eton Branch. 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals whipped off from their members’ list 
the names of the Rev. Dr. Warre and the Rev. 
Dr. Hornby? Meanwhile, we shall continue to 
draw the attention of the public and the press to. 
this gross scandal.’ 
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THE PRIEST AND HIS CLAIM. 


How much pure conviction and how much of the 
tincture of the sense of priestly power enter into 
the present-day emphasis laid upon the ‘The 
Sacraments’? It is difficult to say. So insidious 
is this sense of power that even the priest himself 
might find it difficult to decide. In any case, un- 
doubtedly, the power of the clergy is enormously 
built up through ‘sacramental efficacy.’ Here, for 
instance, is the ‘ Rector-designate’ of Kettering 
telling his parishioners beforehand what they have 
to expect: and, for his special emphasis, he selects 
‘The Sacraments,’ ‘ without which,’ says he, ‘ all 
work and all organisations are of no avail,’ and 
‘through which our Lord Jesus brings us into 
living union with Himself.’ That is tremendously 
clever, if a stroke of policy; and tremendously 
potent, if the statement of a function. At one 
stroke, it puts the priest above and within every- 
thing,—at once the dominating voice and the vital 
part. Poor human nature! It is so likely to 
believe it! And, believing it, it is so certain to 
succumb! 

Against this magician what can the poor 
heretic do, with nothing to help him but his homely 
conscience, his history, his criticism, and his 
brains? 


DISGUSTING WORK FOR ENGLISHMEN. 


[The following, signed ‘J. P. H.’, appeared in a late number of 
* The Echo.’] 

Here is another Chronicle meal which ought 

to take a good deal of digesting. It is the story of 

one of our ‘gallant’ deeds on the Indian frontier. 

The following is a summary, in ‘the gallant Eng- 

Jishman’s’ own words :— 

Everyone of us was anxious to have a chance 
of getting at the Aka Knels. Soa night or early 
morning surprise was arranged. The summit of 
the hills, overlooking the valley where these people 
lived, was reached at sunrise. Here a herd of 
goats were found. These-were captured and 
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cooked. Creeping to the crest, and peering over it, 
we saw the smoke begin to curl upward from the 
villages. Women came out and sunned themselves. 
Presently we seemed to be observed, for 
the women and the cattle were hurried off 
out of the valley to the far mountains. We 
deeply regretted the loss of the beef and mutton. 
Then came the order to advance. We did so, 
going through the villages, firing the houses, burn- 
ing everything as we went—-stores of grain, fodder, 
everything—and soon the ‘red cock’ was to be 
seen in every homestead. One old woman was 
evidently nettled at seeing her home burnt, and 
tried to burn herself with it, and begged us to cut 
her throat. Soon the sky was darkened by vast 
clouds of smoke, and as the wind was in the right 
direction, we got away well. Everybody, from the 
General downwards, was pleased with the success 
of the day’s operations. A hot bath, the snowy- 
whiteness of the cloth and the brightness of the 
silver which adorned the mess-table, and a night 
between the sheets, were afterwards thoroughly 
appreciated. 

We have used the very words of this ‘ gallant 
English gentleman,’ now ripe fer receiving the 
honours of a grateful country, we presume. And 
then we go canting about Armenia and Crete! 
What a callous lot of brutes we are! And such 
fools, too! Is it not absolutely certain that we 
have simply made these people our permanent 
enemies? They were our real barriers against 
Russia. But now they would probably welcome 
Russia or the Devil if they thought one or the 
other would punish us. 


RELIGIOUS ‘COCKING THE ACCOUNTS.’ 


Tue following is from the London Daily Chronicle. 
We quote it because this is by no means the first 
time that this kind of ‘ cooking the accounts’ has 
been practised; and because the thing deserves 
any amount of putting in the pillory ;— 

The Christian Leader has some remarks on Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton’s edition of M. Auguste Sabatier’s 
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‘Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion based on Psychology 
and History,’ which seem to call for reply. The work is 
styled an ‘ Authorised Translation by Rev. T. A. Seed.’ The 
Christian Leader states that from the appendix six pages are 
omitted in which M. Sabatier rejects the Protestant doctrine 
of an absolutely reliable Bible; that in the chapter which 
deals with miracles ‘two most important sections are entirely 
omitted,’ these containing M. Sabatier’s view that belief in 
miracles is driven into obscurity by the light of advancing 
knowledge. and his denial that the prophets predicted future 
events; while in the first chapter of Book II., the part in 
which the author denies the historical character of the early 
narrative in the Old Testament, is also omitted. The critic 
quotes the following passage as indicating the bias of the 
translation :—‘If, from the study of the Prophecies, we pass 
to that of the state of prophetic inspiration, we meet the 
same illusions which are dissipated for us in the same fashion,’ 
is rendered by this curious translator: ‘Passing by the subject 
of prophecy, which is a species of miracle, and admits of the 
same kind of explanation, it may be well to touch upon the 
subject of prophetic inspiration.’ 


FILLING A CHURCH. 


WE are truly sorry to say that the very foolishest thing we 
have ever seen concerning filling a church appeared in that 
usually sensible Unitarian paper, The Christian Register. 
Here is the passage,—the whole of it ;— 

‘If you wish to fill a church with people, fill it with 
really good music; and let the people have a voice in it, first 
and last. A devout and tuneful vesper service, with a 
minimum of preaching and a maximum of song, would fill 
those waste places in our churches as nothing else could. 
Witness Arlington Street Church on the afternoon of Christ- 
mas Sunday.’ 

Just as though the main thing was—to fill the church; 
when everything turns upon what the church is for, and what 
is done in it. Once upon a time, taking a service for a 
brother minister, we remember being asked to announce a 
musical service for the following Sunday, and special attention 
was drawn to the fact that there would be nosermon. In 
other words, there would be a sort of concert, and the 
absence of teaching was cited as an inducement to attend! 
We declined to give out that notice, as an insult to the 
regular minister, as an insult to the minister who was asked 
to read it out, and as an insult to the church. 

No, there is no point in filling the church unless it is 
filled for worship and instruction. No one ever doubted 
that any church could be filled: but no one ought to care to 
do it, except fortheright purpose. Anything else is degrading 
surrender to lovers of mere amusement. If the Unitarians 
have got to this, the end is not far off. But we do not 
believe it. 
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LIGHT ON THE PATH. 


THE RESURRECTION.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a late inter- 
view put the resurrection of Jesus in a perfectly rational light. 
The following has been precisely our own teaching for many 
years ;— 

‘I do not accept Renan’s view that the story of Jesus’s 
reappearance grew out of the desire of his followers that he 
would return. They were credulous enough and easy belicvers 
without prejudice against what we call supernatural, but 
despite all that I believe historical testimony shows that 
Jesus did come again. 

‘Then, unless his return was purposeless, it goes to 
prove the existence of a world beyond, a world inhabited by 
spirits. Moreover, unless he returned as the man Jesus, a 
man like other men, his return would be purposeless also, for 
it would not be typical. 

‘One might argue, it is quite a different matter for a God 
to return after death than for a man todothe same. Anda 
God’s return is, therefore, no proof at all of a man’s power to 
do so or of his continuing to live after death. 

‘To sum up: I donot believe the widespread belief in 
spirits, and in all ages, is without foundation in tact; I do not 
believe that Christianity, the purest, highest and most catholic, 
‘the most inspiring of all religions, is founded on delusion; I 
do not believe the testimony of history nor the testimony of 
modern investigators can be ignored. And both bear tremen- 
dous evidence in, support of the idea that there is a spirit 
world, and, furthermore, that the spirits of that world have at 
times been seen by people living here in this life.’ 


Tue Bisuz.—Perhaps the fairest and most judicial 
judgment ever pronounced on the Bible was given by Theodore 
Parker ;— 

‘I love-the Bible. I love its simple stories of old times. 
I love its splendid poetry, never surpassed or equalled. I love 
its trust in God. LIloveits Psalms. I love itsnoble sentiments, 
its great ideas. I love its great men. Here are the fathers 
of religion, t!ie great leaders of mankind. But there are 
things in it which I do not love. If I did, I should cease to 
love those mighty qualities. But I do not ascribe them to 
God. I love the Bible as a help, not as a master. I love it 
to deliver men by, not to enslave them with. If men will take 
the just view of the Bible, test it by reason and conscience, 
then it is a work of the greatest value. If you take the other 
view, see how it enslaves you. See how it enslaves the mind 
of Christendom, It is in the spirit of the Bible that I pro- 


' test against worshiping the Lible. It is in the name of 


Christianity that I protest against bringing one into bondage to 
the letter of the book, and I ask all men to enjoy this glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. Doing that, the Bible is a blessed 
friend. It will not ensleve the spirit of man: it will help 
make men free, make them wise, make them moral,—ay, 
help lead them to the rest and tranquility ot true religion.’ 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


SuBscrIBERS are respectfully invited to send their sub- 
scriptions (whether for 1897 or in advance) to J. Page Hopps, 
South Norwood Hill, London. 


‘Dors Gop Care? ’—About fifteen hundred free copies 
have been sent by post to persons of influence or to persons 
who appeared to be in special need of it. This has cost about. 
£36, towards which £22 have been subscribed. Any one 
desiring to help may send to Mr. J. Page Hopps, South 
Norwood Hill. 


SunsHinE Frrenps.—Uncle Eben was perfectly right ;— 
‘ Dah is some friends,’ said he, ‘dat is like de rainbow. Dey 
looks fine, an’ bends polite, but dey’s gone when de sun ain’t 
shinin’.’ 


Twat Appie.—The Christian Register says that The 
Chronicle says that Mark Guy Pearse said that the devil ex- 
plained that he did not give the apple to the man but to the 
woman because he knew the man would have eaten the whole 
of it, but that the woman would go halves. O, what a story! 


Tur Ecuo.—We think it only fair to say that The Echo, 
under its new management, is justifying our hopes and belying 
our fears. Retaining the pleasant old features and the whole- 
some old tone, it has smartened up considerably, and might 
soon even attract some of the readers of The Sun and The 
Evening News, who, surely, must be tired of their endless 
ladling out of horrors ; though, to tell the truth, these rampant 
rowdies have toned down considerably. 


No Sterpinc Here.— Asour readers know, we occasionally 
get a lash or lose a reader because of our freedom of inquiry: 
and vivacity of expression. We do not complain. It is the 
world’s old way. We intend to go on in our own wilful and ~ 
wicked way all the same. 

Here is an old story ;—A French dramatic critic, Sanson, 
listening to a certain play that a young aspirant was reading, 
went sound asleep early in the play. When the reading was 
over, he awoke, and informed the youth that it would never 
do. The youth said, with just indignation, ‘How do you 
know? You can not even have formed an opinion ; you were 
asleep.’ Said the critic: ‘ Sleep is an opinion.’ 

We long ago made up our minds that our readers and 
hearers should not go to sleep. 


‘Free Russia.—We advise our readers to get a copy of 
Free Russia, for February. The price is one penny, and the 
publishers are Ward & Foxlow, Church Street, London, N.W. 
Any bookseller ought to be able to obtain it, and, if Smiths” 
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people are fair, it ought to be procurable, by order, from any 
tailway bookstall. A few hundred orders at the various stalls 
in England would be uncommonly useful, as trial trips. 


Women as MuInisTeRs.—There are over 200 women 
across the Atlantic who have been regularly ordained as. 
“ministers, besides nearly three times as many evangelists and 
lay preachers, the Church of the Disciples having no fewer 
than 46 of its regular ministers women, the Universalist 
Church 40, the Free Will Baptists 38, the Unitarians 24, the 
Congregationalists 23, the United Brethren of Christ 21, and 
Protestant Methodist Church 8, while a Mrs. Solomons has 
tecently officiated as Rabbi at the Sinai Temple, Chicago, so 
well known in connection with the liberal Jewish movement. 
The Roman and Anglican Churches still abide by the dictum 
of St. Paul. 


‘INTERESTING’ SERMONS.—Of course, dulness is never 
what we want; but the demand for entertainment at Church 
is getting dangerous. The Unitarian wisely says ;—Is is not 
the frequent demand for ‘ interesting’ sermons growing to the 
dimensions of ‘a craze’? And are not earnest ministers 
being dreadfully mislead in attempting devices of a most 
miscellaneous nature, ultimately developing into clear sen- 
sationalism in the rush for ‘interest’? Nothing could be 
worth more remembering in this connection than Prof. 
Seeley’s often-quoted words regarding the study of history ;— 
‘I am often told by those who, like myself, study the question 
how history should be taught, Oh, you must before all things 
make it interesting! Make history interesting, indeed! I cannot 
make history more interesting than it is except by falsifying 
it. And, therefore, when I meet a person who does not find 
history interesting, it does not occur to me to alter history. 
I try to alter him.’ 


‘THE NEWSPAPER PreEss.’—America is afflicted as we 
are. The Light of Truth says,—‘It makes one shudder to 
read the headlines in the average daily newspaper now-a-days. 
Almost every other article tells of some bloody tragedy, and 
made as gruesome in the depiction as it is possible for the 
reporter to do. But it seems to be the kind of pabulum 
wanted by the average reader. Future generations will 
probably review this as the bloody age, made more so by the 
delight newspapers took in presenting the blood-curdling 
enactments to their readers.’ 


THE BEGINNING OF THE EnD.—The unveiled disgust of 
Birmingham Liberal Unionists, and the almost grotesquely 
frank admission by poor Mr. Chamberlain, that he is entirely 
at the mercy of his Tory confederates, are surely the be- 
ginning of the end of a cave which was sought for in a temper, 
entered in arrogance, and is now clung to in despair. People 
who like hunting in the Old Testament for prophecies yet to. 
be fulfilled might profitably refer to Daniel ii. 31-35. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 


‘Tur GospEL CATECHISM: AN UNSECTARIAN CHRISTIAN 
PRIMER.’ By the Author of ‘ The King and the Kingdom,’ &c. 
London: Williams and Norgate. An excellent idea. The 
story of the Gospels is made bright and realistic by questions 
and answers, intended to be read and not committed to memory. 
‘Never as a task-book,’ says the writer. The questions are 
intended to be read by the teachers, and the answers by the 
-scholars; and both only bring out into clearness what the 
Gospels say; the revised version being followed, ‘but not 
slavishly, a word occasionally being changed, solely with the 
object of bringing out the sense of the original clearly.’ 


‘THE FALL oF LuciFer,’ and other essays and poems. 
By Wm. Sharpe, M.D. London: H. A. Copley, Canning Town. 
A volume with a great deal of powerful writing in it, but with- 
out much unity or congruity. The poetry is rather beyond us: 
the prose is frequently trenchant, subtile or acute : the subjects 
are as far apart as ‘Satan as Trier and Accuser’ and ‘The , 
warbler and the bird collector;’ or ‘The water Ousel’ and 
‘Jonah the prophet.’ The writer is evidently a good deal of 
‘a Spiritualist. 


‘Tue LaBouR ANNUAL FOR 1898.’ Edited by Joseph 
Edwards. London: ‘Clarion Co.’ We do not know the 
really alive manor woman who could afford to do without this 
out-of-the-way book, and even that half-alive person, ‘the 
general reader,’ might find it interesting. To begin with, it 
has 47 cute little biographies, and 46 capital portraits of 
militant men and women. There are also lists of societies, 
lectures and publications, a chronology of social and political 
progress, statistics of various kinds, and all sorts of inform- 
ation relating to Socialistic and Democratic enterprises. 
Agree or not agree with it, it is very noticeable simply as an 
outpouring of information. Its indexes and the general ar- 
rangement are excellent. 


‘Tue New TESTAMENT OF JESUS: or Theist’s com- 
pilation of selected passages: freely arranged without note or 
comment, tor practical use.’ London: Williams & Norgate. 
This little book is rather more than it professes to be, and 
takes us a good step on a road much to be desired. We 
want a modern version of the whole New Testament, told in 
narrative form, and with entirely new chapters and paragraphs, 
and no verses. Thecompiler and editor of this book has freely 
divided his material into Narrative, Parables, and Traditional 
Anecdotes. 

It is in several respects suggestive and original. 


‘ALL’s RIGHT WITH THE WoRLD.’ By C. B. Newcomb. 
Boston (U.S.): The Philosophical Publishing Company. A 
book of vivid and splendid optimism, based on the belief and 
confidences of ‘Mental Science,’ now receiving so much 
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attention in America. There is a deep truth in it, but the 
exaggeration is obvious. At the present stage, however, the 
exaggeration will not do harm, Weare a long way even from 
the elementry acceptance of the Divine truths here suggested, 
concerning the vital supremacy of the inner self, and the 
ceaseless contact of that self with the God-force in and around 
us. 


‘Nirvana: A Story of Buddhist Philosophy.’ By Paul 
Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
A pretty story, containing a useful glimpse of life in India 
long ago, and an instructive hint of the old Faith of the 
Buddha. The book is deliciously produced,—the quaintest 
possible bit of Japanese work, in its paper, printing, picture- 
making, colouring and stitching. The work was done in 
Tokyo, Japan: remarkably pretty and clever. 


We have received several numbers of ‘ The Open Court,’ 
described as ‘a Monthly Magazine, devoted to The Science of 
Religion, The Religion of Science, and The Extension of the 
Religious Parliament Idea.’ Its centre is Chicago (The Open 
Court Publishing Company), and its London publishers, 
Kegan Paul & Co. With Dr. Paul Carus for its editor, it 
could not help being philosophical and scholarly, but very 
determined Theists and believers in personal immortality 
would not always like it. It is moderate in price: only 5s. 6d. 
a year, by post, we believe. 


EVERY DAY WITH THOREAU. 


MARCH. 


THE generation he lectured so sharply will not give the same 
heed to his words as will the next and the next. The first 
effect of the reading of his books upon many minds is irritation 
and disappointment: the perception of their beauty and wis- 
dom comes later on.—JoHN BURROUGHS. 


1—I go to see many a good man or good woman, so called,, 
and utter freely that thought which alone it was given 
me to utter, but there was a man who lived a long, long 
time ago, whose name was Moses, and another whose nanie 
was Christ, and, if your thought does not or does not 
appear to coincide with what they said, the good man or 
good woman has no ears to hear you. They think they ~ 
love God! Itis only his old clothes, which they make 
scarecrows for the children.—Autumn. 


2—Men are probably nearer to the essential truth in their » 
superstitions than in their science.—Summer. 


3—Every man is tasked to make his life, even its details, 
worthy of the contemplation of his most elevated and. 
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critical hour. If we refused, or, rather, used up such 
paltry information as we get, the oracles would distinctly 
inform us how this might be done,—Walden. 


4—How often we find ourselves turning our backs on our 
actual friends, that we may go and meet their ideal 
cousins !— Week. 


5—If you would convince a man that he does wrong, do 
right. But do not care to convince him. Men will 
believe what they see. Let them see.—Letter. 


6—The man who goes alone can start to-day; but he who 
travels with another must wait till that other is ready, and 
it may be a long time before they get off.— Walden. 


7—When I walk in the woods, I am reminded that a wise 
purveyor has been there before me ; my most delicate 
experience is typified there.—Natural History of Massa- 
chusetis. 


8—You are expected to do your duty, not in spite of every- 
thing but one, but in spite of everything.—A utumn. 


g—Truth neither exalteth nor humbleth herself. She is not 
too high for the low, nor yet too low for the high. She 
is persuasive, not litigious, leaving conscience to decide, 
She never sacrificeth her dignity that she may secure for 
herself a favorable reception. It is not a characteristic of 
Truth to use men tenderly; nor is she over anxious about 
appearances.—Essay. 


zto—The front aspect of great truths can only be enjoyed by 
those who stand on the side whence they arrive.—Week. 


11—They are fatally mistaken who think, while they strive 
with their minds, they may suffer their bodies to stagnate 
in luxury or sloth. The body is the first proselyte the 
soul makes. Our life is but the soul made known by its 
fruits, the body. The whole duty of man may be ex- 
pressed in one line: Make to yourself a perfect body.— 
Summer. 


12—One revelation has been made to the Indian, another to 
the white man. 
I have much to learn of the Indian, nothing of the 
missionary. 
Iam not sure but that all would tempt me to teach the 
Indian my religion would be his promise to teach me his. 
—Forest Phenomena. 


13—It is hard to part with one’s body, but, no doubt, it is 
easy enough to do without it when once it is gone.—The 
Shipwreck. : 


14—I believe that men are generally still a little afraid of the 
dark though the witches are all hung, and Christianity 
and candles have been introduced—Walden. 


15—There are as many strata at different levels of life as there 
are leaves in a book. Most men have probably lived in 
two or three. When on the higher levels, we can remem- 
ber the lower; but, when on the lower, we cannot 
remember the higher.—Summer. 
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16—As polishing expresses the vein in marble, and grain in 
wood, so music brings out what of heroic lurks anywhere. 
’ . Music is the sound of the universal laws pro- 
mulgated. It is the only assured tone. There are in it 
such strains as far surpass any man’s faith in the loftiness 
of his destiny.— Week. 


17—When, in the progress of a life, a man swerves, though 
only by an angle infinitely small, from his proper and 
allotted path (and this is never done quite unconsciously 
even at first; in fact that was his broad and scarlet 
sin,—ah, he knew of it more than he can tell), then the 
drama of his life turns to tragedy, and makes haste to its 
fifth act.—Letter. 2 


18—All fair action in man is the product of enthusiasm.— 
Autumn. 


ig—A man had better starve at once than lose his innocence 
in the process of getting his bread. If within the 
sophisticated man there is not an unsophisticated one, 
then he is but one of the devil's angels.—Life without 
Principle. 


20—The wisest man preaches no doctrines; he has no 
scheme ; he sees no rafter, not even a cobweb against the 
heavens. It is clear sky.—VVeek. 


21—When our wants cease to be chiefly superficial and trivial, 
which is commonly meant by artificial, and begin to be 
wants of character, then the great resources of a country 
are taxed and drawn out, and the result, the staple pro- 
duction, is poetry.— Summer. 


22—As if you could kill time without injuring eternity !— 
Walden. 


23—In society you will not find health, butin nature. Unless 
our feet at least stood in the midst of nature all our 
faces would be pale and livid.—Natural History of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


24—Nothing is so sure to make itself known as the truth; 
for what else waits to be known ?—Autumn. 


25—A grain of gold will gild a great surface, but not so much 
as a grain of wisdom.—Life without Principle. 


26—Think what a mean and wretched place this world is, that 
half the time we have to light a lamp that we may see to 
live in it! This is half our life. Who would undertake 
the enterprise if it were all? And, pray, what more 
has day to offer? A lamp that burns more clear, 
a purer oil, say winter-strained, that so we may 
pursue our idleness with less obstruction. Bribed with a 
little sunlight and a few prismatic tints, we bless our 
Maker, and stave off his wiath with hymns.—W eek. 


27— How is it that what is actually present and transpiring 1s 
commonly perceived by the common sense and under- 
standing only, is bare and bald, without halo or the blue 
enamel of intervening air? But let it be past or to come, 
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and it is at once idealised. ‘The man dead is spiritualised, 
the fact remembered is idealised. Itis ripe and with the 
bloom on it. 

We believe in spirits, we believe in beauty, but not now 
and here. They have their abode in the remote past, Or 
in the future. —Autumn. 


28—The heavens are as deep as our aspirations are high. So 
high as a tree aspires to grow, so high it will find an 
atmosphere suited to it.—Letter. 


29—The pine is no more lumber than man is, and to be’made 
into boards and houses is no more its true and highest 
use than the truest use of a man is to be cut down and 
made “nto manure. 
There is a higher law affecting our relation to pines as 

» ‘well as to men. 

A pine cut down, a dead pine, is no more a pine than a 
dead human carcass is a man.—Maine Woods. 


30—I believe that the mind can be permanently profaned by 
the habit of attending to trivial things, so that all our 
thoughts shall be tinged with triviality.—Life without 
Principle. 


31—There is always room and occasion enough for a true 
book on any subject; as there is room for more light the 
brightest day, and more rays will not interfere with the 
first. —Week. 


FOR JENNY AND JOHN. 


I stupiep my tables over and over, and backward and for- 
ward, too; 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine, and I didn’t know 
what to do, 

Till sister told me to play with my doll and not to bother my 
head, 

‘If you call her ‘Fifty-four’ for a while, you'll learn it by 
heart,’ she said. 


So I took my favourite, Mary Ann (though I thought ’twas a 
dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such a perfectly horrid 
name), 

And I Ded her my dear little ‘ Fifty-four’ a hundred times, 
till I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as the answer of two 
times two. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always acts so proud, 
Said ‘ Six times nine is fifty-two,’ and I nearly laughed aloud ! 
But I wished I hadn’t when teacher said, ‘Well, Dorothy, 
tell, if you can.’ 
For I thought of my doll, and—what do you think ?—I 
answered—‘ Mary Ann!’ 
—Anna M. PratrT. 


